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the reasons for the attitude of the other party. In default of such understanding the dispute takes on the character of a trial of strength, in which each side is compelled, for the sake of principle and prestige, to put forth efforts disproportionate to the actual point at issue.
We have said that the chief obstacle to co-operation is the question of status. The development of modern industry has turned the operative into a mere cog in the industrial machine. The average working man has no say in the management of the business and very little as to the conditions of his employment; he has no interest in the success of the firm, except that it should not collapse altogether; and the tendency has been more and more to reduce his work to a mechanical routine. The term "wage-slavery," as we have seen, embodies the revolt of the worker not only against an unequal bargain but against a system which gives him neither interest, nor pride, nor a sense of responsibility in his work. To a large proportion of those engaged in industry their work has become something external to their personal life, a disagreeable necessity, affording no opportunity for self-expression, the joy of creation, or the realisation of healthy ambitions. The result has been a serious impoverishment and enfeeblement of life and character and a permanent obstacle to industrial development. It is impossible for men in this position to take long views, or to consider innovations from the standpoint of industry as a whole. The opposition to new methods of working, labour-saving machinery, dilution of labour, scientific management, is only in part the result of specific and reasoned objections. It springs still more largely from the fact that these schemes are imposed from above and are presumed to be framed solely in the interest of the employers. The opposition to them is, in fact, a revolt against dictation. On the other hand, the uncompromising attitude of employers does not, generally speaking, arise from a tyrannical spirit or a mere desire for increased profits, but from impatience with the men's separatist attitude and their inability to realise the common dependence of employers and employed upon the produce of their joint exertions.
The same difficulty arises in the case of distribution of earnings. The worker feels that his labour is treated as a mere commodity, the market value of WhicH may be forced down by the employer, irrespective of any consideration of a decent